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“It is. ... essential . . . to be poor” 


“To practice law in East Harlem requires more than a 
professional identification with the kinds of cases that 
arise there. It involves more than being knowledgeable 
about the neighborhood, and something different from 
sympathy for people. Humanitarian idealism is preten- 
tious and turns out anyway to be irrelevant, as the Psalm 
reminds us. It is, rather, important to experience the 
vulnerability of daily life here. It is necessary to live with- 
in the ambiguity and risk the attrition of human existence 
here. 

“In a way, it is even more simple than that: It is just 
essential to become and to be poor.” 

These statements are made by William Stringfellow, 
who practices law in East Harlem in the City of New 
York, in an article, “Christianity, Poverty, and the Prac- 
tice of the Law,” in the Harvard Law School Bulletin, 
Cambridge 38, Mass., June, 1959. Mr. Stringfellow came 
from the Harvard Law School in 1956 to live in East 
Harlem, to practice law there, and to be “a layman in the 
church,” the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

“I do not say this is a moral sense, but precisely the 
contrary, I do say it in a theological sense and, therefore, 
in the most concrete and even practical sense (for unlike 
philosophic morality, theology deals with the care of God 
for all men in the common life of the world as it actually 
is now). As a practical matter, therefore, in the practice 
of law in East Harlem, it is essential to enter and share 
life there just as it is. I suppose, in some other situations, 
it may be possible for a lawyer simply to be a mechanic, 
but cases in East Harlem invariably require face to face 
encounter with a client. For that communication, it is im- 
portant to have known a client as a person before the 
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case arose, to have seen or met or talked with him: around 
the neighborhood, to have accepted him and to have been 
accepted by him, to have lived in the same place and simi- 
lar circumstances as his own, and to expect a continued 
relationship after the case is closed.” 

“Poverty is an awful vulnerability,” he writes. And it 
is always personalized in East Harlem. It is such as “the 
very first client ..., a father whose child died from be- 
ing bitten by a rat”; or the dope pusher who calls to learn 
his rights; or the widow whose landlord has “cut the 
heat” in winter; or the boy asking to be adopted because 
his mother is an alcoholic. The block in which Mr. String- 
fellow lives has 4,000 people living in 27 decrepit tenement 
buildings. 

But jurisprudence, in its conventional expression, ‘“in- 
stead of recalling the law—in legislation and administra- 
tion and in practice—to an appreciation of history and a 
deeper realism about human existence, has dignified . . . 
isolation in grandiose abstraction.” “The integrity of the 
law and the work of the lawyer . . . both have become too 
isolated from actual life.” 

The concluding paragraphs are as follows: 

“To become and to be a Christian, is therefore, to have 
the extraordinary freedom to share the burdens of the 
daily, common, ambiguous, transient, perishing existence 
of men even to the point of actually taking the place of 
another man whether he be powerful or weak, in health 
or in sickness, clothed or naked, educated or illiterate, 
secure or persecuted, complacent or despondent, proud or 
forgotten, housed or homeless, fed or hungry, at liberty 
or in prison, young or old, white or colored, rich or poor. 

“For a Christian to be poor and to work among the 
poor is not at all conventional charity but a use of the free- 
dom for which Christ has set men free (cf. Galatians 


What the Civil Rights Commission Found 


In Lowndes County, Alabama, “fear of physical harm 
combined with economic pressure, including threats to 
call loans, failure to grant loans, and economic pressure 
leveled upon Negro businessmen, comprise the basic rea- 
sons why Negroes have not attempted to register.” 

“In Wilcox County, Alabama... , Negroes constituted 
over 70 per cent of the voting-age 1950 population but 
none was registered to vote in early 1959.” 

“The same factors that discourage or prevent Negroes 
from registering to vote, including in some places the fear 
of bodily harm and loss of jobs, work against the filing 
of complaints.” 

Literally scores of similar instances in a number of 
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states are recorded in the first Report oj United States 
Commission on Civil Rights (Washington 25, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1959. 
$2.00, paper). An abridgment of the report, With Lib- 
erty and Justice for All, is being distributed by the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, Washington 25, and the review 
that follows is based on the abridgment. The Commis- 
sion, after working two years, reported on voting, public 
education, and housing. The life of the Commission has 
heen extended for two more years, until November, 1961. 

Five months after the Commission was established it 
received its first sworn complaint in regard to the right to 
vote. The Commission, however, gathered statistical data 
on denials of the right to vote throughout the nation. In 
Northern and Western states “problems of discriminatory 
denials ef the right to vote ... are relatively minor, both 
statistically and as a matter of law.” Indians face limita- 
tions in several states. Idaho prohibits Chinese from vot- 
ing. “In New York there is the language barrier to vot- 
ing by citizens of Puerto Rican origin... .” In Northern 
states there is “indirect” prevention of voting by Negroes 
in areas that exclude or discourage Negro residence. 

The big problem is in the South. There, registration by 
Negroes to vote increased from about 595,000 in 1947 to 
1,200,000 in 1956. But the latter figure is equal to only 
about 25 per cent of the nearly 5,000,000 Negroes of vot- 
ing age according to the Census of 1950. “Iv contrast, 
about 60 per cent of voting-age Southern whites are reg- 
istered.”” But the picture varies state by state and county 
by county. For example, only about five per cent of the 
Negroes of Mississippi have registered to vote, compared 
with 14 per cent in both Texas and Louisiana, 11 per cent 
in Arkansas. 

Why does this situation exist? Apathy is part of the 
answer. In Atlanta, where Negroes may apparently reg- 
ister freely, only 29 per cent have done so. In the North 
and West, surveys indicate that the turnout at the polls 
is lower for Negroes than for whites. “Such apathy may 
stem from lack of economic, educational, or other oppor- 
tunities, but it does not constitute denial of the right to 
vote.”” But in the South there were “16 counties where 
non-whites constituted a majority of the voting age popu- 
lation in 1950 but where not a single Negro vote was reg- 
istered at last report.” The figures also “show 49 other 
Negro-majority counties with some but fewer than five 
per cent of voting-age Negroes registered.” Plainly “com- 
munity pressure” accounts for the low Negro participation 
in voting. 

“A considerable number of Americans, by reason of 
their color or race, are being denied equal opportunity in 
housing,” in all sections of the nation, the Commission 
also found. There is need for expansion of new housing 
opportunities available for Negroes. The difficulties are 
great, in part because of the apathy of majorities. 

As for public education, the Commission declares that 
its studies in border and Southern states “demonstrate 
that when local school officials are permitted to act respon- 
sibly in adopting plans that fit local conditions, the diffi- 
culties of desegregation can be minimized.” “A variety 
of plans have proved to be successful. . . . In many in- 
stances desegregation has been used by the local commu- 
nity as the occasion to raise its educational standards... . 
In the transition to a non-discriminatory school system, 
a carefully developed state or local plan is better than a 
plan imposed by a court for the immediate admission of 
certain litigants, or a plan imposed by any outside agency.” 

“The Problem as a Whole” is viewed by the Commis- 


sion as in part the old one of “the vicious circle.” “Slay- 
ery, discrimination, and second-class citizenship have de- 
moralized a considerable portion of those suffering . . , 
injustices, and the consequent demoralization is then seen 
by others as a reason for continuing the very conditions 
that caused the demoralization.” Thus the problems of 
voting, education, and housing are interrelated, and are 
not “to be solved by the improvement of any one factor 
alone.” The progress in Atlanta, for example, may be ex- 
plained by public attention to voting, housing, and edu- 
cation. 

The concluding paragraphs read: 

“The whole problem will not be solved without high 
vision, serious purpose, and imaginative leadership. Pro- 
hibiting discrimination in voting, education, housing, or 
other parts of our public life will not suffice. The demor- 
alization of a part of the non-white population resulting 
from generations of discrimination can ultimately be over- 
come only by positive measures. The law is not merely 
a command, and government is not just a policeman, Law 
must be inventive, creative, and educational. 

“To eliminate discrimination and demoralization, some 
dramatic and creative intervention by the leaders of our 
national life is necessary. In the American system much 
of the action needed should come from private enterprise 
and voluntary citizens’ groups and from local and State 
governments. If they fail in their responsibilities the bur- 
den falls unduly on the Federal Government. 

“This Commission would add only one further sugges- 
tion. The fundamental cause of prejudice is hidden in the 
minds and hearts of men. That prejudice will not be 
cured by concentrating constantly on the discrimination. 
It may be cured, or reduced, or at least forgotten if sights 
can be raised to new and challenging targets. Thus a cur- 
riculum designed to educate young Americans for this 
unfolding 20th-century world, with better teachers and 
hetter schools, will go a long way to facilitate the transi- 
tion in public education. Equal opportunity in housing 
will come easier as part of a great program of urban re- 
construction and regeneration, The right to vote will 
more easily be secured throughout the whole South if 
there are great issues on which people want to vote. 

“What is involved is the ancient warning against the 
divisions of society into Two Cities. The Constitution of 
the United States, which was ordained to establish one 
society with equal justice under law, stands against such 
a division. America, which already has come closer to 
equality of opportunity than probably any other country, 
must succeed where others have failed. It can do this not 
only by resolving to end discrimination but also by cre- 
ating through works of faith in freedom a clear and pres- 
ent vision of the City of Man, the one city of free and 
equal man envisioned by the Constitution.” 

Among others, a majority of the Commission made the 
following specific recommendations : 

After investigation by the Civil Rights Commission of 
complaints with respect to denial of the right of voters to 
register, the President should be empowered to appoint a 
federal officer or employe “to act as a temporary regis- 
trar.” 

Submission to the states of a proposed amendment to 
the Constitution specifically prohibiting the denial to citi- 
zens of the right to vote and register. 

Authorization by Congress to the Bureau of the Census 
to compile registration and voting statistics. 

A federal law requiring states to preserve voting records 
for five years, 
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White Southerner on the Race Problem 


A white Southern pastor, Kyle Haselden, makes an ap- 
praisal of the obligation and opportunity of the church in 
the book, The Racial Problem in Christian Perspective 
(New York, Harper and Brothers, 1959. $3.50). The 
materials were first prepared as Rauschenbusch lectures 
at the Colgate Rochester Divinity School. “The general 
field of the lectureship is that of Christianity in its social 
expression and application,” and the lectureship was es- 
tablished in memory of Walter Rauschenbusch, professor 
of church history at Rochester Theological Seminary, 
1902-18. Mr. Haselden, minister of Baptist Temple, 
Charleston, W. Va., was “born and raised” in South Caro- 
lina. 

The book opens with an appraisal of the record of the 
predominantly white churches with respect to segregation 
and other aspects of race. The conclusion is that the rec- 
ord is a sad one. “The fact that the line is drawn by the 
white man against the Negro constitutes the sin of seg- 
regation within the Christian Church.” And until recent 
decades “the major denominations of the church did not 
officially rebuke themselves for their division of the body 
of Christ along racial lines.” The Christian church is de- 
scribed as “mother of racial patterns,” as “purveyor of 
arrant sedatives,’ and as “teacher of immoral moralities.” 

“What is the Christian reply to discrimination, segrega- 
tion, and stereotyping?” Recognizing that there are non- 
Christians who put many Christians to shame in the mat- 
ter of interracial fellowship, Mr. Haselden elaborates the 
Christian ethic with respect to both a racially divided secu- 
lar society and a segregated church. He thinks that racial 
harmony is only “Christianity’s minimal declaration of 
human unity.” And “the gains of desegregation are al- 
ways themselves in jeopardy unless racial progress is mov- 
ing beyond desegregation toward integration. . . .” 

“The equal sharing of a common space and a common 
substance by the races does not satisfy the larger claims 
of the human family.” 

“The Christian view of man knows no graded scale of 
essential and fundamental worth. . .. The dignity and the 
holiness are not in man the created except as they are 
in God the Creator... . The right to be a person or, in 
brief, the right to be, is fundamental in the Christian doc- 
trine of man. . . . The Christian ethic requires . . . not 
only that the white permit but also that he foster the Ne- 
gro’s fullest development. .. . The valor and uniqueness 
of Christian love are not evident until it expresses itself 
where reciprocity cannot be expected. . . . Christian love, 
if genuine, is never parochial ; it does not halt at bounda- 
ries set by membership in ‘the household of faith.’ ” 

“There is no hope whatsoever for a racially united 
church until the fundamental void between Negro and 
white Christians—their spiritual estrangement—is sin- 
cerely and broadly bridged and until genuine evidence of 
the restored oneness of all Christians becomes plain and 
actual in the full acceptance of Negro Christians into the 
whole Christian community.” 


Ministerial Actions in Little Rock 


“The ministry has not provided the united and forceful 
leadership many expected,” Ernest Q. Campbell and 
Thomas F. Pettigrew report in the book, Christians in Ra- 
cial Crisis: A Study of the Little Rock Ministry (Wash- 
ington, Public Affairs Press, 1959. $3.50). The varied 
positions of four groups of clergymen in Little Rock were 
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earlier stated in part in an article in The Christian Cen- 
tury, Chicago, June 4, 1958, reviewed in this SERVICE, 
November 8, 1958. The authors “were born, reared and 
educated in the South,” they note in their book. “The en- 
tire investigation was financed by a research grant from 
the Laboratory of Social Relations of Harvard Univer- 
sity.” 

“The number of local ministers who since the first of 
September of 1957 have said publicly and unequivocally, 
in unison or individually, that segregation is a moral wrong 
is extremely small.” Various factors account for the lim- 
ited roles of the Protestant ministers: “The influence of 
the small sect, fundamentalist pastors who stridently sup- 
port the principle of segregation on moral grounds.” 
“Clergymen most willing to defend their denomination’s 
pronouncements favoring integration—young, recently 
arrived leaders of small, neighborhood churches—are not 
in a position to influence either their ministerial colleagues 
or the public.” There are also “the conflicts faced by 
ministers who wish to express their sincere beliefs to a 
hostile laity but who wish also to maintain a smoothly 
functioning parish.” 


In general, there is “a continuing pattern of inactivity,” 
and a series of forces making for ‘ta Protestant dilemma 
—a dilemma between the organizational concerns of money 
and members and the effective expression of principle.” 
There must be a better balance of these forces “before the 
Protestant church can be expected to realize in actions its 
pronouncements on race questions.” “Several suggestions 
are offered as to how this balance might be achieved: uni- 
fied ministerial action ; early, pre-crisis indications of sen- 
timent; and the full use of moral sanctions.” 

The authors state that their report is intended neither 
as an indictment nor as an apology. It is “designed to 
contribute to the growing body of social science knowledge 
in the areas of race relations and religion.” 

The book contains texts of recent statements of major 
church bodies on desegregation and race relations. 


Church Reaction to Desegregation Decisions 


A consideration of the public reaction to the Supreme 
Court decisions on desegregation of the public schools in 
1954 and 1955, with special emphasis on the situation in 
the churches, is given by T. B. Matson in the book, Segre- 
gation and Desegregation: A Christian Approach (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1959. $3.50). 

The American race problem has “significant interna- 
tional overtones,” he writes. “The Christian religion, as 
well as political democracy, has a great deal at stake in 
the outcome of the present struggle regarding segrega- 
tion.” 

In this book, ‘fan effort is made to set out the Christian 
ideal and to apply that ideal to segregation and desegre- 
gation.” 

By 1955, Professor Matson writes, defiance was wide- 
spread among white people in the South and many of those 
opposed to the decisions organized “sentiment against 
compliance.” The favorable opinion of Negroes was large- 
ly ignored by those considering the crisis. 

Near to the grass roots the author finds ‘‘plenty of op- 
position” to the pronouncements of the national religious 
bodies that approved the Court's decisions. 

While there are evidences of attempts to nullify acts of 
legislatures and courts by “public apathy or resistance,” 
by appealing to white superiority and race prejudice, 
“this time the appeal is not so successful as formerly.” 
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Young people seem more inclined toward interracial co- 
operation than their elders. There is a “Southland of 
many Souths” today—it is not solid. 


The author, who is a member of the Christian Life 
Commission of the Texas Baptist Convention, concludes 
that the Christian ideal demands “the elimination of all 
segregation, by law or custom, based on class or color.” 
Segregation is bad enough in society, but “worse when 
practiced within the church which is supposed to be the 
church of God, the body of Christ, the family of the re- 
deemed.” 


In the current situation many ministers “find themselves 
in a frustrating dilemma,” because of the conflict between 
their ideals and community pressures. The situation might 
be much improved, he thinks, if laymen displayed interest 
in and support of a prophetic ministry. 


The Dilemma of the Southern Churches 


“If Southern white churchmen follow their conviction 
and work for integration, they are damned at home; if 
they compromise their conviction and condone segrega- 
tion, they are damned in the nation and the world.” This 
is one generalization by John Wicklein in The New York 
Times, in a series of comprehensive articles published 
July 5, 6, 7, 8, 1959. 

Birmingham and Montgomery are described as “strong- 
holds of church segregation.” Atlanta and New Orleans 
are interpreted as cities in which adjustments are taking 
place. 

It is estimated that in the 17 state area where segrega- 
tion has had some sanction by law there are probably only 
“a couple of hundred” integrated local churches. 


Attitudes of Southerners Toward 
Desegregation 


“Attitudes toward desegregation expressed by 287 white 
males, 18 years or older, who are members of the labor 
force in Guilford County, North Carolina” are reported 
in the book, Desegregation: Resistance and Readiness, by 
Melvin H. Tumin and others (Princeton, N. J., Princeton 
University Press, 1958. $5.00). When considering the 
expressed attitudes, the authors “try to answer the ques- 
tion, Who is ready and who is resistant to desegregation ?” 
The study was begun in 1956 before some of the critical 
school situations in the South received national attention. 
The sample included both rural and urban residents of 
Guilford County, in which the city of Greensboro is lo- 
cated. “The instrument used in this study is known tech- 
nically as an interview schedule.” 


Among the major findings are the following: The ma- 
jority of the respondents “view the Negro as inferior to 
the white in certain essential regards—morality, intelli- 
gence, responsibility, and ambition.” But there are signifi- 
cant minorities. “For instance, 27 per cent consider the 
Negro to be equal or superior to the white in responsibil- 
ity, 31 per cent in morality, 33 per cent in ambition, and 
40 per cent in intelligence.” 

The higher the occupational status and formal education 
of the respondents, the more favorable are their images 
of the Negro and the more ready they are for school de- 
segregation. 

“The more exposure [to mass media], the more favor- 


able the image and the greater the readiness for desegre- 
gation.” 


“The majority of the community are neither extreme 
segregationists nor extreme desegregationists. Between 
15-20 per cent of the population fall at each of the two 
poles. The remaining 60-70 per cent have intermediary 
sets of attitudes and responses. . . . The implications here 
are critical. For, the majority, in its middle ground posi- 
tion, seems susceptible to being moved to support either 
of the two polar opposite viewpoints. It seems like a fluid 
majority.” 

As for the community leaders, “the respected leadership 
seems relatively evenly divided between those who oppose 
and those who in some way favor desegregation.” 

When schools were desegregated in Greensboro there 
was no great public enthusiasm. “But the exemplary con- 
duct of the legitimate leaders on both sides of the issue 
encouraged the majority of the residents of that commu- 
nity to follow suit.” 


Negroes’ Needs for Housing 


The demands of a sample of Negroes living in a “Negro 
section” or “ghetto” of Denver for housing, and their 
attitudes toward housing and related matters, are reported 
by Charles Gray in Interracial News Service, National 
Council of Churches, summer issue, 1959, One hundred 
and eleven Negroes looking for housing were “extensively 
interviewed.” 

“The study was concerned,” Mr. Gray writes, “with 
many questions, several of which are: How many fami- 
lies were looking for housing? How many were looking 
outside the ghetto and where? Whether looking ‘outside’ 
was related to sociological variables such as income, edu- 
cation, military record, age, attitudes on housing? What 
reasons were given by Negroes for the existence of the 
ghetto and whether a representative group of the Negroes 
interviewed supported the racial minority leadership in 
demands for housing integration.” 

Among the conclusions : 

“In Denver the Negro home seeker favors housing in- 
tegration and considers discrimination to be the main 
cause of the ghetto. Those who seek housing outside the 
ghetto tend to be the buyers, the veterans, the better edu- 
cated, and those of higher occupational status, Two-thirds 
of the potential buyers can afford moderately priced homes 
($10,000) or better... . 

“Denver groups supporting open-occupancy housing 
favor a two-pronged attack: 1) The establishment of a 
clearing house to open channels of communication among 
three groups: minority home seekers who want housing 
in new areas, democratic citizens who are selling or rent- 
ing housing in these new areas, and individuals or groups 
desiring to finance such transactions. 2) The passage of 
fair housing legislation. Since the above survey was con- 
ducted, Colorado has taken the second of these steps. The 
first step has yet to be organized.” 


Open Housing Covenant 


A “Covenant of Open Occupancy” in housing has been 
proposed by the Bay City, Michigan, Council of Churches. 
Urging “thoughtful and prayerful consideration and such 
action as the spirit of God may lead them to,” the Cove- 
nant was commended to member and cooperating churches 
for support. 

The Council’s statement declares in part that, in its con- 
viction that residential segregation is contrary to God’s 
will and the American heritage of freedom, the Covenant 
is an attempt, through corporate action, to prevent either 
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social ostracism or economic reprisal against those who 
support open occupancy housing. 

Such a Covenant, the statement continues, seeks to es- 
tablish that every person, regardless of race, who intends 
to be a good and law-abiding neighbor, has a right “to 
make his home in our midst with a claim upon our friend- 
ship and Christian concern.” 

The Bay City Council’s Department of Social Educa- 
tion and Action is inviting every member church to ap- 
point one member to a special committee to study and 
recommend action on the Covenant. 


“This represents about the 26th organized effort to date 
on the part of church people in the nation to ensure open 
occupancy housing in their communities,” the Rev. Alfred 
S. Kramer reports. He cited church council statements in 
Lincoln, Neb., Dayton, Ohio, Ann Arbor, Mich., and San 
Jose, Cal. Other council officers and ministers, he said, 
are working with civic groups such as HOP (Housing 
Opportunities Program) in San Francisco, Cal., and 
HOME, Inc. (Home Opportunities Made Equal) in 
Greater Chicago, Ill. Dr. Kramer is associate executive 
director of the Department of Racial and Cultural Rela- 
tions of the National Council of Churches.” — Religious 
Newsweekly, National Council of Churches. 


Brooks Hays’ Own Story 


“This is the story exactly as written before the eight-day 
write-in campaign that cost me my seat in Congress in 
November, 1958,” Brooks Hays writes in the book, 4 
Southern Moderate Speaks (Chapel Hill, N. C., The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1959. $3.50). He also 
makes clear that, although he did attempt to mediate be- 
tween federal and State authorities, he was not consulted 
“regarding the sending of troops to Little Rock” and that 
he did not share in that decision. He hopes that relief 
from Congressional duties will enable him to write another 
narrative to supplement this account. 

His interest in race relations began in his boyhood, 
and continued through turbulent political campaigns. He 
tried hard to find a balance “between moral and political 
considerations.” The effort is described in his own inter- 
pretation of his life and career. 

One reason for trying tell his own complete story is 
because press reports “in segmented form” of his speeches 
“have sometimes produced a distorted picture.” 


“On occasion I have even been judged harshly by fel- 
low Southerners and have not been credited with accom- 
panying efforts to change sentiment outside the South. 
Pride in my position as a Southern moderate has therefore 
influenced me to write this book.” 

Moderation is not always a virtue, he observes. The 
word appears only once in the Bible, he writes, Paul wrote 
to the Philippians: “Let your moderation be known unto 
all men.” Mr. Hays also notes that Paul wrote the Ephe- 
sians: “Speak the truth in love.” 


African Ferment 


An interpretation of the rapid social changes taking 
place on the diverse African continent and the relation 
of these changes to the world of the present and future 
and, more particularly, to the Christian Church, has been 
made by Emory and Myrta Ross in Africa Disturbed 
{ i” York, Friendship Press, 1959. Cloth, $3.50, paper, 
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The authors have been concerned with Africa and her 
peoples for most of their adult lives and have served for 
many years as missionaries. Dr. Ross served in Liberia 
and later, with Mrs, Ross, in the Belgian Congo. He 
has recently retired as executive secretary of the Africa 
Committee of the Division of Foreign Missions, and Mrs. 
Ross has been connected with United Church Women. 
Both organizations are related to the National Council of 
Churches. 


Africa Disturbed was prepared with the belief that ‘the 
moving masses of Africa will not be suppressed” and that 
the forces created by the West will eventually bring com- 
plete independence, the goal of Africans. “The movement 
toward total liberation has begun and cannot be held 
back.” 


“Our purpose,” the authors state, “was to prepare a 
book that would present Africans’ reactions to the impact 
of the West on their lives.” They have done this by in- 
terviewing over 200 Africans on such important questions 
as family problems, political developments, changing eco- 
nomics, communications, the arts, and religion. The au- 
thors’ own comments are included. 

The Rosses caution that this book “has not had the 
advantage of scientific sampling or research methods. It 
presents the impressions of our trip, traced on the back- 
ground of some years of contact with most of the African 
countries.” 

Running through Africa Disturbed is the central idea 
that “the acceptance by more and more Africans of the 
power of the individual, and of the necessity for the indi- 
vidual to make a choice spells the eventual end of tradi- 
tional communal society in Africa and of the animistic 
religion that is its partner.” This change has been brought 
about by emphasis of the Christian religion on the indi- 
vidual and by the missionaries as well as by “all the other 
social, economic, and political forces that [Christianity] 
produced in the West.” 


This book is designed to be a mission study reader but 
it has a wider application than this. Dr. and Mrs. Ross 
have produced a work that will be of interest to many 
wishing an interpretation of what is disturbing Africa to- 
day. 


The Christian Movement in Africa 


The Christian enterprise in Africa is interpeted along 
with a background of information on the swift changes, 
the great ferment, and the contradictions evident among 
the people in a book, The Way In Africa, by George W. 
Carpenter, who spent 25 years in Africa as a Baptist mis- 
sionary (New York, Friendship Press, 1959. $2.95). 

Among the aspects treated are the impact of industry 
and city life on a rural continent ; the assumption of ra- 
cial superiority by many Europeans; the emergence of 
nationalism and the rapid creation of new nations; the 
significance of modern communication. 

In the midst of swift cultural revolution there has been 
Christian mediation from many sources. Christian medi- 
ation has also taken on new forms and directions. Dr. 
Carpenter thinks that “the old pattern of Western based 
churches sending out missionaries as isolated witness- 
bearers among pagan peoples is no longer valid.” “Today 
the church is there.” And the new churches are sending 
their own missionaries out into the world, while there is 
increasing recognition that “all churches are partners in 
the world mission.” | 

Young Africans face difficult choices. Dr. Carpenter 
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says that the Protestant missions have held high standards 
before the people, and that church membership has been 
regarded as conversion and a new way. He also interprets 
the churches in Africa as “responsive” to the new needs 
of the people, and as participants in the search for a world- 
wide fellowship of churches. 

A selected reading list is included. 


Light on the Awakening Continent 


The kaleidoscopic changes sweeping across Africa are 
described in “Africa: World's Last Frontier,” a Headline 
Series pamphlet by John Scott (New York 17, Foreign 
Policy Association, 345 East 46th St., Number 135, 1959. 
35 cents. ) 

Mr. Scott is a foreign correspondent, author and lec- 
turer, and is assistant to the publisher of Time magazine. 
This Headline Series is based on a trip for three months 
to Africa in 1958, It is part of Mr. Scott's assignment to 
make “annual fact-finding trips to key areas of the 
world... .” 

Africa, the author writes, is a “study in startling con- 
trasts.”. Most of the 220 millions of people are extremely 
poor, having an average per capita income of less than 
$100 per year. Although “per capita production has been 
increasing by more than three per cent a year... .” the 
author points out that “distribution of the income from 
this production . .. has been very uneven.” 

White Furopeans, numbering about 6,000,000 “control 
most of the continent's wealth and power,” Mr. Scott ob- 
serves. About 98 per cent of all Africans are dark-skinned 
peoples. “More than a third of the Africans are still ani- 
mists or pagans; about one-third are Muslim. Islam is 
increasing steadily, at the expense of paganism. Christi- 
anity is barely holding its own.” 

Although Africa “produces a large part of the world’s 
uranium, one-sixth of its lead, one-third of its chrome, al- 
most three-quarters of its cobalt, nearly half its antimony, 
14 per cent of its tin, more than one-third of its maga- 
nese and phosphate, almost one-quarter of its copper, near- 
ly two-thirds of its gold—and practically all of its dia- 
monds ... ,” the vast majority of its people are chronical- 
ly undernourished, poorly clothed and housed. They own 
virtually no property. An overwhelming majority cannot 
read or write... .” 

There have been vast capital investments made in Africa 
currently running between four and five billions of dollars 
a year, mostly from Western Europe. The results of these 
investments are described as “substantial.” 

Africa, Mr. Scott says, consists of many diverse peo- 
ples, languages and governments, and can be broken down 
into four distinct areas: (1) Black Africa, population 
140,000,000, includes all of the continent below the Sa- 
hara, except the Union of South Africa and the Rhodesias. 
The area is characterized by mixed colored races, highly 
diversified economic and political systems, and adminis- 
tered largely by the Europen colonial powers. The Euro- 
pean minority is negligible. (2) The Union of South 
Africa and the Rhodesias have a population of about 
21,000,000. The official language is English and Afri- 
kaans. The political and economic ties are with Britain 
and cultural ties with Britain and Holland. There is a 
European minority in excess of 3,000,000. (3) Egypt 
(including parts of Libya and the Sudan), population ap- 
proximately 34,000,000. Moslem in religion, Arabic in 
tongue, Egypt is involved in the Middle East economically 
and politically. (4) The Maghreb, with a population about 


25,000,000, includes Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, and part 
of Libya. Arabic speaking, Islamic in religion there are 
strong ties with France on the part of the first three, 
There is a European minority of over 1,500,000. 

The author presents a brief description of the history 
of Africa, excepting Egypt, and then presents what he 
calls “the harvest of Colonialism” which he introduces 
by saying “although colonial peoples are naturally loath to 
recognize it, colonialism has done a great deal of good.” 

Colonialism, Mr. Scott believes, has achieved the reduc- 
tion of tribal warfare and restored order and security; 
suppressed cannibalism, slavery, and ritualized murder; 
created elementary communications, roads, bridges, rail- 
roads, telephone, airlines. In the field of health and edu- 
cation, there have been encouraging public health measures 
against diseases ; substantial progress against chronic dis- 
asters such as floods, drought, locust invasions, and fam- 
ines; and the creation of educational facilities—“although 
it is true these were often inadequate and discriminatory.” 

The rule of law—‘‘the white man’s law, to be sure, and 
discriminatingly administered at that’—has been estab- 
lished and conditions created under which capital forma- 
tion could begin. 

“Finally,” Mr. Scott writes, “major efforts have been 
made to enlighten native populations by religious conver- 
sion. Millions of tribal Africans have embraced Christi- 
anitv. Even mere millions have been converted to Islam, 
which at best engendered sobriety, honesty and respect for 
fellow men. This religious influence is of particular im- 
portance, because among millions of Africans the break- 
down of tribal codes of ethics and patterns of behavior 
had left a menacing social and spiritual vacuum.” 

Portuguese colonialism is described as “nepotistic,” ex- 
ploitative, and backward. The Belgians are described as 
“honest, efficient, unsentimental and effective.” Britain's 
colonial policy has attempted to atone for the past. It 
avoids exploitation, develops economic self-sufficiency, 
and works toward the creation of independence. France's 
policy is the most “diverse and contradictory” but the au- 
thor sees many assets. France does not practice racial seg- 
regation and opens opportunities for Africans in the colo- 
nies and at home. A great deal of money is spent by 
France in Africa. France’s future in North Africa is con- 
tingent on two things—settlement of the Algerian war 
and continuation of heavy investment in Africa. 

“After France and Britain,” Mr. Scott writes, “I would 
rate the colonial powers on their chances for orderly evo- 
lution toward some sort of friendly and mutually advan- 
tageous Afro-European association in the following order: 
Belgium, Portugal and, finally, at the tail end, the Union 
of South Africa—where, I am afraid, horrible violence 
is almost inevitable sooner or later.” 

There is no doubt in the author’s mind about Africa's 
future: “But ready or not, independence is on the way: 
and within a few years will sweep the whole continent of 
Africa. It cannot be stopped: nor do most Africans want 
to try to stop it... .” 

The author devotes a chapter to the problems of a free 
Africa — economic, political unity, and language — and 
deals at length with Islam: “It was a recurring surprise 
to find Islam vigorous and expanding in many parts of 
Africa. . . . We were surprised to discover that nearly 
half of West Africa’s 60 millions or more are nominally 
Muslim.” In East Africa, too, there is expansion. 

“Perhaps more significant is the fact that Islam is still 
actively and successfully proselytizing all over the African 
continent. Young Muslim Africans, some newly returned 
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from schools in Cairo or Khartoum, are busily demand- 
ing that Arabic, the language of the Koran, be taught in 
public schools. They are also seeking to stiffen the ortho- 
doxy of African Islam. They rail against the dilution of 
the faith by pagan and animist influences clearly visible 
in the reformist Sufism so widespread in Africa. They 
urge the enforcement of a modified Sharia law, and propa- 
gate the principle of a theocratic state.” 


The reasons for Islamic conversion successes are clear. 
Islam fits into the polygeneous way of life and the highly 
personalized sociology of Black Africa much better than 
does Christianity. It is easy to become a Muslim; and so 
tolerant is the faith that it is quite possible to be a believer 
and still observe animistic rituals. More important, Islam 
offers the tribal chiefs continued power in a theocratic ad- 
ministration; whereas Christianity, the chiefs realize, 
would tend to destroy their authority. 

Speaking of the influence of Communism in his chap- 
ter, “Democracy in Africa,” the author says: “So far as 
I] know there is no organized Communist party in all of 
Black Africa.” In the Union of South Africa, the author 
states, “there is a vigorous although illegal Communist 
party, with perhaps 3,000 activists working through several 
legal fronts. These groups hold meetings, raise money, 
organize legal defense against relocation, segregation, eco- 
nomic inequities and government attempts at suppression 
of various kinds.” 

Trade unions are viewed as having had a “powerful 
impact” in Africa although new. “The International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) alone has 
21 affiliates in 18 African countries and territories, with 
a total membership of well over one million.” 


The writer believes it is important for the West to 
realize that “unions constitute one of the most important 
barriers to Communist infiltration into Africa.” While 
Communism may not presently be a great threat in Africa 
it could become important there because “some form of 
dictatorship . . . or ‘people's democracy,’ is closer to the 
forms of government traditional on the African continent 
than the multi-party, parliamentary democracy familiar to 
the Atlantic countries.” It must also be noted that Africa 
needs capital very badly, and “the Communists have 
worked out a system for maintaining high capital forma- 
tion rates in underdeveloped areas. With the aid of a 
Communist party which permeates every facet of a coun- 
try's life, they persuade millions of people, who are made 
to work hard, that they are working for themselves. . . . 
They make a cult of industrialization.” 

“The West,” however, “is richer, both spiritually and 
economically, than the U.S.S.R. and has more to offer 
Africa. There is no reason .. . to urge the Africans to 
reject such administrative and economic elements of So- 
viet experience as may prove useful to Africa. If we are 
realistic, we must recognize the shortcomings of democ- 
racy from the point of view of Africa, and help Africans 
to modify it in such a wav as to make it more adaptable 
to their needs.” 

Mr. Scott’s presentation concludes with a list of dis- 
cussion questions, reading references, and visual aids. 


“Unique In Human History” 


“Africa South of the Sahara” is the subject of a series 
of articles, poems, and stories appearing in a special is- 
sue of The Atlantic magazine, Boston, April, 1959. 60 
cents a copy). 
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Barbara Ward, well-known economist and author of 
many books in the political field, in her lead article, “The 
Emerging Africa,” says that “the lateness of the discov- 
ery of Africa divides it not only from the Mediterranean 
north. It makes its experience unique in human history.” 


Prior to the middle of the 19th century, the contacts 
with Africa were almost entirely those of the slave traders 
operating along the East and West coasts. Then there 
came the period of intense European exploration, coloni- 
zation and economic exploitation. “Out of this welter of 
economic interests, strategic pressures, force, and diplo- 
macy, Africa emerged divided between the powers and 
open to any patterns of political development or economic 
growth they might determine to introduce.” The differ- 
ences between the “restless, energetic, . . . brash” repre- 
sentatives of modern European society “building vast en- 
terprises of evolved scientific and technological design” 
and the tribesmen of the forests and villages “still dream- 
ing among the myths of tribalism and animism was a gap 
too great to allow for any cultural continuity. African so- 
ciety, in all areas of intensive European Cevelopment was 
simply pulled up by the roots.” 

The significant divisions in Africa, South of the Sa- 
hara today, lie “not so much between tribes or colonies 
as between areas of varying intensity in European invest- 
ment and settlement.” 

Speaking of the new epoch that is coming “as new and 
unpredictable” because “for the first time Africans will 
hecome independent actors on their own stage,” Miss 
Ward discerns “possible keys” for the future. 

It is pointed out that “there is a vast reservoir of good 
will for the West in Africa. Language, education, per- 
sonal friendships, familiarity, commercial ties, business 
experience—all these intimate links inherited from the co- 
lonial phase still bind Europe and Africa together, and 
wherever progress toward African autonomy is accepted 
as the goal of European policy, good will envelops the 
process of change and survives to underpin the Africans’ 
new status.” 

Miss Ward sees two shadows falling across an other- 
wise bright future for European-African relations. The 
first is the situation facing the African in the Union of 
South Africa and in the Rhodesias which, if it grew stead- 
ily more unendurable, could “be strained to breaking by 
the policies pursued in Africa by white governments 
claiming to represent and conform to Western standards 
and Christian ethics.” The second difficulty “is the doubt 
whether the Western powers have taken the full measure 
of Africa’s need for continuing outside help.” 

Economic uncertainty and racial policies in the South 
of Africa offer the Communists their best opportunity. 
Miss Ward feels. ‘Hitherto, they have made only desul- 
tory attempts to influence African events. There are signs 
now of rising interest.” 


Albert John Luthuli, “the one man in black politics in 
South Africa whose personality is a symbol of human dig- 
nity which Africans as a whole, no matter what their in- 
dividual or political affiliations are and no matter what 
state of enlightenment or ignorance they may be in, recog- 
nize as their dignity,” is introduced by Nadine Gordimer. 
The author is described as one of the “most gifted novel- 
ists now writing about the divided world of the Union of 
South Africa.” In Miss Gordimer’s article, “Chief Lu- 
thuli,” the subject is described as “a sixty-year-old Zulu 
and an African aristocrat.” His political career is traced. 
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Mr. Lithuli was raised on a mission reserve on the coast 
of Natal, near Durban, and was educated at various mis- 
sion schools (as were many of Africa's present-day politi- 
cal leaders) and at Adam's Mission Station College where 
he later taught until he was elected to the chieftainship of 
his tribe in 19306. 

“Luthuli seems to have come to politics through an ideal 
of service fostered by religion rather than by way of any 
strong ambition,” Miss Gordimer writes. “As early as his 
primary school days, what he calls the ‘Christian ideal’ of 
service captured his faith and his imagination. Many 
politically minded Africans deplore the influence the 
missions—which brought education to Africa and which 
have continued, because of government neglect of its ob- 
ligation, to dominate African education—have had among 
their people in the past. The cry is that the missions have 
used their influence to reconcile the people to white domi- 
nation rather than to encourage them to demand _ their 
birthright as free human beings. But Luthuli’s experience 
has been that mission teaching gave him a sense of the 
dignity of man, in the sight of God, that he wants to see 
made a reality for all colors and creeds.” 


Contrary to popular belief, Africa did not evolve from 
“primitive savagery” at the time of European conquest 
during the 19th century, states Basil Davidson in his con- 
tribution to The 1tlantic magazine’s special Africa issue, 
entitled “Archaelogy in Africa.” Mr. Davidson is a 
British writer who will publish a book entitled The Redis- 
covery of Africa. 

The author describes the results of research into Afri- 
ca’s past and says that some “tentative and general outline 
does seem to emerge... .” 

“Sometime around 3000 B.C., and possibly before, the 
drying out of the Sahara set up a barrier between the 
cradles of ancient civilization and the greater part of 
Africa.” Although this barrier was traversable, “the civi- 
lizing ideas and techniques of the Mediterranean and the 
Nile could reach continental Africa only with long delay, 
muffled by time and space, reduced by the sheer perversity 
of climate.” The result was that Africa entered the Metal 
Age centuries after the countries to the north. 

Mr. Davidson says his central point “is not to make 
comparisons between Africa and Europe, but to show that 
the fundamental themes of African history are essentially 
the same as those of any other branch of the human fam- 
ily... . Mankind, it seems, is after all indivisible.” 


Tom Mboya, a member of the Legislative Council of 
Kenya and general secretary of the Kenya Federation of 
Labor for thirty years, in his Atlantic article, “The Afri- 
can Revolution,” says that in some areas this revolution 
is political “and is manifested by militant nationalist 
movements. But primarily it is an economic revolution, 
and it is occurring throughout Africa. The revolution dif- 
fers in pace, content, and pattern in different countries, 
but no one can mistake the fact that Africa is fast chang- 
ing from a primitive, non-industrial, subsistence economy 
to an exchange, money, and market economy.” 

In the post-war period, Mr. Mboya observes, “various 
territories . . . are drawing plans for development, and 
efforts are being made in the mother countries to set aside 
sums of money for the development of the colonies.” The 
change in policy (since the days of colonialism) “has also 
led to an increasing direct participation of the African 
people and the establishment of projects for the education 
and technical training of Africans.” 
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Mr. Mboya states that “Africa’s economic development ™ 
is dependent on capital and skill from outside. It is alsgy 
dependent on markets in the mother countries and else.§ 
where, and its products must compete with similar com.§ 
modities from better-developed countries.” He sees Africa 
divided between mineral territories and agricultural ters § 
ritories. 

“African involvement, participation, and benefits,’ Mr 
Mboya states, “have varied according to the nature of the # 
colonial system and particularly according to the presence 
or absence of white settlements in the territory... . 


“Wages are low and in many cases are dependent on@ 
arbitrary decisions by employers or by the government, @ 


Trade unions are young, but already employment and col- @ 
lective bargaining agreements are to be found in a num-§ 
ber of territories. Trade union structures vary according § 
to the pattern to be found in the different mother coun<§ 
tries. The main problems of trade union development] 
are,” Mr. Mboya reports, “the presence of a large body§ 
of migrant labor, lack of social security programs, lack of 
proper housing and educational facilities, and. lack of suf-4 
ficiently experienced leadership.” 

Despite these problems “the trade union movement is§ 
growing and increasing in influence.” The author con-§ 
cludes by saying that “The Africans’ part in . . . develop-§ 
ment will increase as more and more territories become™ 
independent and become responsible for their own eco-§ 
nomic growth.” 


A Glimpse at Africa, South of the Sahara | 


“This is Africa in its immensity, the second continent§ 
in size on the globe. But you cannot really say, ‘This¥ 
is Africa,’ for the moment you put your finger on some-§ 
thing and say, ‘this is,’ the opposite springs at you, and] 
both are true.” q 

Thus writes Bishop Newell S. Booth of the Methodist] 
Church in his This Is Africa, South of the Sahara (News 
York 27, Friendship Press, 475 Riverside Drive, 19599 
Paper, 75 cents). Bishop Booth has episcopal supervision] 
for his church in the Belgian Congo and is well known] 
as an authority in the field of religious education amongl 

The mission study book contains many pictures o 
various aspects of the lives of Africans and has anec# 
dotes which increase understanding of African problems 
and ways of life, but the text itself is factual. The chapj 
ters include a description of physical and economic con- 
ditions, political and social life, concerns of Africa, the 
Protestant Church in Africa, concern for the future, and 
the relationship of Africa and North America. 


Bishop Booth points to the “rapid growth of the Chris-4 
tian Church south of the Sahara” and says: “In cities! 
and towns all over Africa, churches are growing out 
of their buildings and multiplying faster than pastors catil 
be trained for them.” In 1903, there were 342,857 Protes-§ 
tant communicants, or church members in Africa; inj 
1925, 1,015,683; and, in 1957, 5,084,307, the report 


shows. 


Reading List On Africa | 


The Missionary Research Library, 3041- Broadway, 
New York 27, N. Y., publishes, 1959, an annotated list 
of recent books on Africa. 
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